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PREFACE 


The Report on the Economic Survey of Small Industries for Calcutta 
was published in August, 1954. Reports for the districts of West Dinajpxur 
and Malda have already been submitted to the Government and are now 
almost ready for publication in the Press. Reports for the remaining 12 
districts of West Bengal were also made ready but could not be submitted 
to the Government earlier on account of my temporary absence from the 
Bureau. The present report refers to the district of Ilooghly. Reports 
of the other districts will soon be submitted to the Government. 


N. CHAKRAVAIWI. 
Directory State Statistical Bureau. 

New Secretabiat Buildings, 

Calcutta ; 

IThe ^th November 1955. 
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Economip Survey of Smt^l 
Industries, 1954 
District Hooghly 

0.1. Introductions The State Statistical Bureau has already publish- 
ed the report on tlie economic survey of small industries of the city of 
Calcutta. Reports on the economic condition of the small industries of 
the districts of Malda and West Dinajpur have also been submitted 
separately. The present report is the fourth of the series of reports on the 
small industries of the State. It deals with the small industries of the 
district of Hooghly, excluding those towns and rural areas, which are 
included in the Calcutta Industrial area, for which a separate report will 
be submitted. 

1.1. Preliminairy work: The listing of establishments in respect of 
the small industries in urban areas of the district was done on a complete 
enumeration basis but in the rural areas 10 per cent, of the total number 
of villages were selected for the purpose. All the villages in the sample, 
however, were completely enumerated. The numbers of towns and villages 
covered in this district are 11 and 193, respectively. Out of these, how- 
ever, 9 towns and 5 villages of this district have been, for the purposes of 
the economic survey, included in the Calcutta Industrial area, which has 
been defined as follows: — 

(a) Howrah city including Sibpore police-station. 

(b) The following police-stations: — 

(i) All the police-stations of Barra ckpore subdivision. 

(ii) Tollygunge. 

(iii) Behala, 

(iv) Metiabruz. 

(v) Chinsurah. 

(vi) Bhadreswar. 

(vii) Serampore. 

(viii) TJttarpara. 

(ix) Bally. 

(x) Chandannagore. 

1.2. The establishments were classified into 8G classes accx)rding to 
the principal products manufactured in each establishment as in the case 
of the small industries of Calcutta. To meet the requirements of the 
Directorate of Industries, the following 14 classes of industries already 
included under tlie 86 broad classifications, were, however, considered 
separately, namely, (1) steel trunks, (2) steel-wire products, (3) cutlery, 
(4) cycle jmrts, (5) locks, (6) silk-rearing, (7) silk-reeling, (8) silk- 
weaving, (9) artificial silk, (10) mats, (11) sports goods, (12) brush 
manufacture, (13) simple types of mathematical instruments and (14) 
coir and coir products. The small industries were thus classified into 100 
classes in all. The names of the industries are shown in Appendix B. 
The schedule used for listing the names of the industries is given in 
Appendix A. 
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1.3. The preliminary work as referred to in the above paragraph was 
completed by the field staff of the Agricultural Statistics Branch of the 
Bureau during the marginal time in 1952. In order to get more up-to-date 
information on the above 14 classes of industries, as mentioned in para- 
graph 1.2, it was necessary to carry out a special s^vey in certain centres 
of the districts, where the industries under investigation were known to 
be localised. In Hooghly, during the first phase of the special survey, 
listing of establishments of specified industries was done on a complete 
enumeration basis in some villages of Singur police-station area only, 
which are the localised centres for lock industry. 

1.4. Each class of industry was, as in the case of small industries of 
Calcutta, further subdivided into the following 4 categories, viz., (1) 
using power and employing less than 10 workers, (2) using power and 
employing 10 or more workers, (3)’ not using power and employing less 
than 10 workers and (4) not using power and employing 10 or more 
workers. 

2.1. Specified industries: It is to be noted, however, that the localised 
centres, constituting a fraction of the total area of the district, were 
surveyed in the year 1954, and in order to ascertain the total number of 
establishments in respect of specified industries, the following procedure 
has been adopted. As already stated, listing of establishments in urban 
areas during both the surveys was done on a complete enumeration basis. 
In the preliminary survey, all the towns in the district were surveyed but 
only selected centres where the specified industries are localised were 
covered during the second round survey. Tlie total number of establish- 
ments in a specified industry in the district has been obtained by summing 
up the number of such industries in those localised centres as found during 
the second round survey with tlio total number of establishments in the 
other towns as found during the first round. In the rural areas, estimates 
were first prepared for the entire district excluding the areas where the 
specified industries are localised. This number added up to the number 
of estahlislimenis obtaim'd from the areas, wht^re the industries are 
localised, was taken as the total number of establishments for the rural 
area as a whole. 

2.2. It may be noticed in this connection that the above 14 industries 

were originally included under three parent classifications, viz., (i) 
General Engineering (29), (ii) Silk and Artificial Silk (58)' and (iii) 
Unspecified iiiduslru's ((i8). Tlie numbers of estahlislimeuts now included 
under the three parent classifications, therefore, have been taken to he the 
remainders of the original jiopulation figures under these broad heads after 
deducting the total number of establishments under the specified industries 
in each group. For example, the number of establishments under “general 
engineering” was obtained by subtracting the algebraic sum of the numbers 
of establishments under “steel trunks”, “cutlery”, “steel-wire products”, 
“cycle parts” and “locks” as obtained during the second round survey 
from the total number under parent classification in the preliminary 
survey. Expressed mathematically, the total number in the parent classi- 
fication is where N denotes the number of establishments 

obtained during the preliminary survey in the parent classification, and iif 
represents the number of establishments in the rth specified industry 
during the second round survey. The same procedure has been adopted 
in both rural and urban areas. 


3.1. The Sample: The total number of establishments included in 
categories 1, 2 and 4 of the different industries were found to be very 
small as compared to the total number of establishments in category 3. 
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Tor the purpose of drawing samples for the economic survey, therefore, 
the entire district was first stratified as follows : — 

(i) Categories 1, 2 and 4 of each class of industry were considered 
separately for the urban and rural areas and (ii) the establish- 
ments in category 3 of each class of industry in the urban and 
rural areas were considered together for drawing samples. As 
pointed out in paragraph 1.4 of the report, category 3 includes 
small establishments not using power and employing less than 
10 workers. As the main characteristics of these cottage 
industries are practically the same in both urban and rural 
areas, it was decided to consider them together for reducing 
the number of samples in the interest of economy. 

3.2. The number of samples drawn from each category and class of 
industry has been taken to be as follows: — 

(a) 1 — 26 .. .. Complete enomeration. 

(5) 25—100 . . . . . . 40 per cent, with a minimum of 25. 

(e) 101 — 500 . . » . . . 10 por cent, with a minimum of 40. 

(d) 501 and above . . . . 2 *6 per cent, with a minimum of 50. 


Samples were drawn systematically, but in those cases where systematic 
samples could not be drawn, principles of random sampling were followed. 
Altogether 652 samples were selected in this district. 

3.3 It will be noticed that in the rural areas, samples were drawn at 
two stages for the preparation of district-wise estimates for the various 
classes of industries. As pointed out in paragraph 1.1, the first stage was 
confined to the listing of establishments in about 10 per cent, of the tolal 
number of villages. At the second stage a sub-sample of establishments 
was drawn for the economic survey on the basis given in j)aragrai)li 3.2. 

3.4. On scrutiny of the economic* surv(‘y records il was observed that 
both classification and category as recorded previously in certain schedules 
required to be changed. During the interval between listing and the 
ccojiomic eiKjuiry, ilie number of ux^rkers engaged in some esiablishments 
was found to have changed requiring amendments of division into cate- 
gories. Moreover it was found in some cases that the classifioation of an 
establishment by industry on the basis of ])rinci])al products as reported by 
the owners at ibt^ listing stage was not correct. The ]) 0 })ulatiou figures 
ac(?ordingly luul to ])e adjusted on the basis of saini)le figure's. The liasis 
finally adopted for adjustment of population figures is given below which 
is the same as in the case of the small industries of Calcutta. 


There are 100 industries and 4 categories in each industry, i.e., in all 
100 X 4=400 groups. 

Let Pj, Pa and Ni, Nj denote re.spectively the population and sample 
figures in groups 1 and 2. 

Let us further assume that n, out of N, samples as originally reported 
in group 1 actually belong to group 2, while tl^ out of Nj samples actually 
belong to group 1 instead of group 2. The adjusted population figures in 


groups 1 and 2, have been taken to be equal to ^ ~ Pj + ^ 

and ^ Pj — P 2 + ^ Pi^ respectively. 

The above formuloe have been generalised for adjusting population 
figures wherever more than two groups are involved. 
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4.1. FMil Mrk tw the Monomic tnquiiy: The field work m consef^ 
iion with the economic surrey of the small industries was done in thp 
marginal time in 1954 by the field staff of the Agricultural Statistics 
Branch in the district. It may be mentioned that the small industries of 
the State are not evenly distributed, particularly in rural areas. This 
created the need for large-scale movement of field staff in different police- 
stations. Programmes, however, were drawn in sucli a way that the 
entire survey work in the district was completed before the commencement 
of the Jute/Aus season. As the volume of work for the district was not 
enough to engage all the staff during the marginal period, some of the 
staff had to be deputed to other districts where additional staff was 
necessary for comi)letion of the survey. Economic enquiry by the district 
staff commenced on the 10th April 1954 and was completed by the fifh 
July 1954. In all, 1\1 assistant investigators were engaged in the survey 
work and G32 man-days were spent. 

4.2. The difficulties encountered by the field staff were of the same 
nature as experienced by the staff in other districts and were mainly as 
follows : — 

(i) The owners of establishments in most cases do not maintain books 

of accounts. Information on specific items, were, therefore^ 
given by them only approximately. There was a general 
tendency to show the cost of production as being higher than 
what it was. It was, therefore, necessary in many cases to ask 
questions on allied matters to check up their statements. 

(ii) It was a very difficult task on the part of investigators to collect 

information from such establishments as have grown up as 
necessary adjuncts to big trading concerns, such as radio and 
gramophone repairing, compounding f)f Ayurvedic medicines 
attached to the dispensary of a physician, etc. 

(iii) Identification of samples caused immense trouble to the staff. 

In rural areas, particularly in the absence of any name of the 
concern, it was very difficult to find out the actual location of 
the small industries and to trace out the owners of such concerns. 

(iv) Considerable difficulties were encountered by the field staff due 

to had communication in some parts of the rural areas of this- 
district. 

5.1. Compilation: The scheme for the compilation and analj’^sis of 
data in respect of towns other than Calcutta and rural areas of the State 
was approved and sanction finally accorded by the Finance Department on 
the 9th June 1954 for the entertainment of necessary staff and for other 
contingent expenses in this connection. The compilation and analytical 
work, however, started on the 7th June 1954 and is scheduled to be 
completied by the Gth March, 1955. The staff sanctioned were 1 statistician, 

1 supervisor, 12 inspectors, 60 assistant computers, 2 lower division clerks, 

I typist and 5 orderlies and peons. The Statistician was in charge of 
scrutiny and analysis of the data. A De})uty Director of the Bureau 
supervised the work generally, the entire operations being conducted under 

guidance of the Director. 

6.1. Sohodulo of tho oconomic enquiry: The schedules used for the 
economic enquiry are shown in Ai)pendix G. The first part of the schedule 
dealing with the general economic condition of the associated family 
remained the same as designed for the economic enquiry in Calcutta, 
^ine additions were, however, made in the second part of the schedule for 
the purpose of obtaining additional information relating to availabilijty of 
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materials, agenciei^ ^ox sale, character of competition, if any, faced 
1^7 the industries and details about machineries and tools used, as required^ 
by the Directorate of Industries. 

7.1. Details of the samples A statement showing the total number of 
samples allotted in the district, number of schedules rejected due ta 
different causes and the number of schedules finally accepted for analysis 
is shown in Appendix D. It will be seen that out of a total number of 66JJ 
samples, 445 samples only were available for analysis. Two hundred and 
seven samples were not available on account of the following reasons. 
Twenty-three esiablishments were found closed, 145 were not in existence 
any longer and 10 could not he traced. One was found n?gisiered with the 
Chief Inspector of Factories and 28 were rejected for other reasons. These 
accounted for a total of 207 rejections. No schedule was rejected on 
scrutiny. Regarding factories which were not found in (»xisleiice at the 
time of the economic survey in 1054, it may he stated that these wt*re found 
functioning at the listing stage in 1952. Many of these small establish- 
ments eroj) u]) and go out of existence frequently or shift from place to^ 

{ )lace. The total number of such establishments, ])erhaj)s, remain more or 
ess the same from year to year in normal time. Whatever may he the 
iTnj)lications of these peculiar circumstances, the estimates pieseuted in this 
report refer to the economic conditions as found in the sample iu 1954 
applied to the total number of concerns as found during the listing stage 
in 1952. 


8.1. IndUStrias of the districts Appendix I) referred to in the preced- 
ing paragraph shows the samples allotted to 37 classes of industries. As 
stated in paragraph 1.2 the total numbc*r of classes adopted for tlu* survey 
is 100 as shown iu Apjamdix B. No establishment of the remaining (>3 
classes of industries was found in tlie district, at any stage of the survey. 
It will also be noticed from Appendix D that information was not available 
for 3 classes of industries out of the {ihove 37. Tlieso were found non- 
existent at t.h(^ time of the economic survey. The (economic data . included 
in this report, therefore, refer to the remaining 34 indusiries. Only 27 
out of 34 industries had more than 20 establishments according to estimates 
made. Industries having l(*ss than 21 estahlishments were liiinptMl together 
as “all other industries’’ for the ])urposes of estimates of details. It was 
however decided that the specified industries as mentioned in paragra])[i 
1.2, for which detailed information is reqTiired by the Directorate of 
Industries, should he showm se])araiely and not included under the head 
“all other industries” even if any such industry had less tliaii 21 estahlish- 
ments. Only 5 industries having less than 21 estahlishments were accord- 
ingly lumped togetlier and the tables show details in respect of 29 
industries. These are (1) rice-milling, (2) rice-products, (3) sweets, (4) 
distilleries, (5) vegetable oils, (fi) earthenwJires, (7) cotton t(‘xtiles, (8) 
brass products, (9)' general engineering, (10) blacksmith, (11) cutlery, 
(12) locks, (13) footwear, (14) woodware, (15) bamboo products, (10) 
bidi products, (17) webbing, (18)’ thread making, (19) tailoring, (20) 
textile machinery, (21) unspecified industries, (22) gold ornaments, (23) 
toys, (24) dairy, (25) laundry, (26) carts, (27) apparel, (28) musical 
instruments and (29) mats. The tables also show details for 5 industries 
pooled together, each of which has less than 21 establishments in the 
district, namely, wheat flour, chemicals, wood chopping, priniing and 
watch repairing. Table I indicates the number of eslahlishmenls wdiich 
were found at the listing stage but were found closed or non-existent 
during the survey, in the second phase. The estahlishments belong to 3*’ 
classes of indusiries, namely, (1) biscuits, (2) saw milling and (3) hajr 
suiting. 
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9.1. Results of the survey: As stated in paragraph 7.1 above, 445 
samples were accepted for analysis. The tables prepared as a result of this 
analysis are described below. The table headings are: — 

(1) Summary of results. 

(2) Employment powsition in the associated families by industries. 

(3) Distribution of average number of non-working dependants in the 

associated families by industries and by causes. 

(4) Percentage distribution of the members of the associated families 

(including servants, tutors, etc.) by industries and by standards 
of education. 

•(5) Average annual income (Rs.) of the associated families by 
industries and by sources of income. 

(6) Distribution of land (owned and possessed) of associated families 

by industries. 

(7) Production of crops grown per associated family by industries and 

by varieties of crops. 

X8) Percentage distribution of family expenditure on groups of items 
of the associated families by industries. 

(9) Average number of man-months worked per establishment by 
industries and by total values of assets. 

^10) Average value (Rs.) of assets per establiwshment by industries and 
by different assets. 

^lOA) Estimated number of some important machines used by selected 
industries. 

(11) Average value (Rs.) of liabilities per establishment by industries 

and by different liabilities. 

(12) Distribution of liabilities (Rs.) per establishment by industries 

and by sources of liabilities. 

(13) Tjabour OTii])loyed per eslablivshnient by different age-grnu])s. 

(14) Hired labour eini>loyod and uages paid per nian-monlh per establish- 

ment by age-grou])s. 

XI4A) Distribution of family labour by industries. 

(10) C()nsum])Hon of fuels, lubricaling inattu'ials, raw’ materials, etc., 
])er establishment l)y industries. 

•^lOAl Quantity and value of raw materials, etc., consumed per establish- 
ment hy industries. 

(U)) Production and sale of finished goods, amount received for work 
done for others per establishment and value of work done per 
man-month by industries. 

XI 6A) Quantity and value of finished products made during the year for 
sale i.)er establishment by industries. 

(17) Average cost as percentage of average value of production per 
establishment by industries. 

9.2. Wherever possible, data within each industry have been shown 
•jseparatel.y for each of the four categories of establishments enumerated in 
jiaragraph 1.4. 

9.3. The weighted averages in each industry have been calculated on 
the basis of total figures. The 5 industries, the total number of estahlish- 
nnents in each of which is 20 or below, have been grouped and shown as 
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*'all other industries”. Reference may be made to the individual tables 
for obtaining information in detail. In the paragraph below an attempt^ 
has been made to bring out the salient features only. 

10.1. The tables are discussed below: — 

Table is Suminary of resultSi — This table summarises the statistics 
on (i) total number of establishments, (ii) total and average value of 
assets, (iii) total and average number of labour employed divided into 
family labour ami hired labour, (iv) total and average amount of wagoa 
paid to hired labour, (v) total and average value of raw materials, etc., 
consumed, (vi) total and average value of fuels eonsumed, (vii) total and 
average cost of production excluding family labour, (viii) total and average 
value of work done per establishment for each industry as well as (ix) 
average total cost (excluding family labour) us percentage of average 
value of production. Column (4) of the table shows the number of 
establishments within the district in each industry. It will be noticed’ 
that there w^ere altogether 1(),939 small manufacturing establisbmeuts in 
the district. Sixty-two establishmejits were, however, excluded for lack 
of information at the listing stage. The niiinher of ostahlisliimmts within 
each industry, for wiiicii relevant information could not he obtained, i». 
given ill column (o). (Vdiimn ((i) show's the number of establishments on 
the basis of wiiich the estimates in the different tables presented in this 
report \V(‘re jirepared. It w'ill be seen that the figures in column ((i) have 
been obtained by substractiug the figures in column (5), from the figures 
given in column (4). 

The total number of eslaldisliments in all small industries of the dis- 
trict of Ilooglily has, therefore, l>een estimated to be 10,877. Total value 
of raw’ materials used is about Tis. l.o ciT)res, total value of work done 
about Ks. 3.2 crores. Total labour cmiployed is about 40, 000 of whom 
about G,8t)() only are hir<‘d. Total wages paid to hired labour per year 
in tile small industries of tlu* district of Hooghly are about Us. 21.0 lakhs. 

10.2, Dcduils for individual iudustries will be available in the tables. 
For ready reference the industries have been dividtwl into groui)s by 
different characteristics and shown below'. Exce]>t (a)' below the distri- 
butions are for averages. For example, in those industries whose assets 
have been sliow'n as between lis. 1,001 to Us. 5,000 there may be a few 
establisliinents whose assets are above or below the aforesaid range. The 
statement means that the average asstds of establishments in those 
industries fall within tliis range. It should also be noted that in some 
cases the values of a few large establishments often raise the average 
value for the industry as a whole so as to vshifi the, industry into a group 
of higher value. For a study of details reference should be made to the 
appropriate tables at the end of the report. The distributions have been 
shown under the following headings: — 

(a) Distribution into groups by number of establishirients. 

(b) Distribution into groups by average value of assets per establish- 

ment. 

(c) Distribution into groups by average number of workers per 

establishment including family labour. 

(cl) Distribution into grouper by percentage of family labour to total 
labour per establishment. 

(e) Distribution into groups by average w'ages paid to hired labour 
per year per establishment. 
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<f) Distribution into groups by total labour employed per industry 
including family labour. 

'(g) Distribution into groups by average value of raw materials 
consumed per year per establishment. 

•(h) Distri])ii1ion into groups by average cost of production excluding 
family labour per ye«nr per establishment. 

(i) Distribution into groups by average value of work done per year 

per establishment. 

(j) Distribution into groups by total value of work done per year per 

industry. 

(k) Distribution into groups by average income per year per establish- 

ment including cost of family labour. 

The above are discussed below. The main tables show estimates for 
*29 industries, each separately and 5 industries lumped together. But in 
presenting the distributions as indicated above, each industry of the group 
of the aforesaid 5 industries lias been considered separately. The numbers 
of establishments being small, the estimates are subject to large errors in 
respect of these 5 industries. The tables should, therefore, be used with 
caution wherever any of these five industries occur. 


{a) Distrihution into groups by number of cstahluhments 


Komber of oHtablishmenta. 

Number of 
induHtrios. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Up to 5 

3 

Locks, printing and watcl) repairing. 

e— 25 

5 

■Wheat products, chemicals, cutlery, wood chopping 
and mats. 

55—100 

9 

Distillorios, general onginooring, shawl repairing, thread- 
ball making textile miichinory, toy making, carts, 
apparel and musical instruments. 

101—600 

8 

Bice products, vegetable oils, brass products, footwear, 
woodware, tailoring, unspocilled industries and 
laundry. 

*01—1,600 . . 

5 

Swoots, earthenwares, blacksmith, bidi and gold 
ornaments. 

1,601—8,500 . . 

3 

Bico milling, bamboo products and dairy. 

9,601 sad above 

1 

Cotton textiles. 

total 16,877 

34 



The names of the industries have been shortened in these tables. Here 
^‘Bamboo products'’ means “Bamboo and cane products”, “Chemicals” 
includes drugs and pharmaceuticals. It is evident from this fable that 
none of the industries under locks, printing and watch repairing, shown 
in the first row, have more than 5 establishments. Similarly, the last 
row indicates that there are more than 3,500 establishments in *only one 
industry, namely, cotton textiles, which is the major cottage industry in 
the district of Hooghly. The actual number is shown in the table itself. 
It may be pointed out that the largest numbers of small establishments 
occur in the following nine industries, namely, sweets, earthenwares, 
blacksmith, bidi, gold ornaments, rice milling, bamboo products, dairy and 
-cottton textiles. These nine industries account for about 83 per cent, of 
the total of 16,877 establishments in the district. 
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(b) Distribution into groups by average value of cissets per establishment 


Average value of assets. 

(Rs.) 

Number of Number of 
industries, estfiblish- 
ments. 

Names of industrios. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 25 

5 

2,069 

Bamboo productH, thrcad>ball making, im- 
Bpoeined industrioB, toy making and mats. 

26—100 

6 

1,437 

Rico products, wood chopping, bidi products, 
shawl repairing, apparel and musical 
instruments. 

101—600 

10 

4,306 

Sweets, earthenwares, general engineering, 
blacksmith, cutlery, footwear, woodware, 
tailoring, textile machinery and laundry. 

601—1,000 . . 

8 

6,260 

Rice milling, distilleries, vegetable oils, 
cotton textiles, chemicals, gold ornaments, 
watch repairing and carts. 

1,001—6,000 . . 

3 

2,796 

Brass products, locks and dairy. 

^,001and above 

2 

9 

Wheat products and printing. 


34 16.877 


The first row of this table shows that there are five industricss, namely, 
bamboo prodiicis, thread-ball making, uns])ecified indnstriivs, toys and mats 
hi which the total number of estaldishments is 2,(l()i) and in each of these 
industries the average value of total assets does not exceed lls. ‘if). 
Similarly, the last row indicates that there are altogether 9 establishments 
in two industries, namely, wheat i)roducis and ])rinting in wdiich the assets 
exceed Its. 5,000 per establishment. The highest concentration is in the 
group lls. 501 — 1,00(1. This grouj) accounts for 37 i)er cent, of the total 
numlxT of establishments in the district. The above table shows grou[»- 
ings by averages. It may be pointed out that about 85 per cent, of the 
estahlishmetits not using power and with less than 10 workers under rice 
milling have assets of Its. 7(> on the average, but the total average has 
been raised by a smaller number of rich power using concerns. Next in 
importance comes the group Rs. 101 — 500 with a contribution of 26 per 
cent, towards the total number of establishments. 

(c) Distribution into groups by average number of worlcer per establish^ 
ment including family labour 


Average number of workers. Number of Number of Names of industries, 

industries, establish- 
mente. 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

0—1 

S 

168 

Wood chopping, unspecified industries and 
mats. 

1—2 

24 

9,437 

Rioo milling, rice products, sweets, veget- 
able oils, chemicals, general engineering, 
blacksmith, cutlery, locks, footwear, wood- 
ware, bamboo products, bidi products, 
shawl repairing, thread-ball making, tailo- 
ring, textile machinery, gold ornaments, 
watch repairing, toy-making, laimdiy, 
carts, apparel and musical instruments. 

2-4 


6,961 

Wheat products, earthenwares, cotton 
textiles and dairy. 

4—6 


328 

Distilleries and brass products. 

6 and ^bove 


8 

Printing. 
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Here the group 1 — 2 actually covers the range 1.01 — ^2.00. The group 
2 — 4 indicates the range 2.01—4.00 and so on. The industries smallest 
in size are shown in the first row. They do not employ more than one 
person on the average. Similarly, the other rows show the respective 
sizes. The concentration is highest in the group 1 — 2, which accounts 
for 50 per cent, of the total numher of establishments. Three industries 
with 331 establishments employ more than 4 persons on the average. 

(d) Distrih'Ution into groups by percentage of family labour to total labour 

per establishment 


Peroontage of fmnily 
labour to total labour. 

Number of Number of 
industries, establish- 

Names of Industris. 

(1) 

(2) 

monte. 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 30 

2 

291 

Brass products and printing. 

30—60 

2 

60 

Distilleries and chemicals. 

60—80 

3 

2,552 

Wheat products, dairy and musical instru- 

80-90 

90—100 

18 

5,902 

8.072 

ments. 

Bico milling, sweets, gcmeral engineering, 
blacksmith, bidi j)roducis, tailoring, tex- 
tile nuiobinery, gold ornaments and carts. 

Rice products, vogotablo oils, earthenwares. 


34 

J0,S77 

cotton textiles, cutlery, locks, footwear, 
wood cho])[>ing, woodware, bamboo pro- 
ducts. shawl repairing, thread -ball making, 
iiJ!specifiod industries, waUdi repairing, 
toy-maliiiicr, laundry, apparel and mats. 


The group 30“-5() aclually iudicaies the range 30.01 — 50.00. Similarly 
for oilier groups. It is evident from tlie first, two groups tluit brass 
products, jU’iiiling, disiilhnh's and elieiu'cals witli only 351 estalilisliineiits 
employ family labour uliioh is lesN than 50 jier cent, of the total labour. 
TJie eonoentratioii is tin* highest in tli(’ last group, i.e., 00 —100 ])er cent, 
of family labour, coiistitutiug 48 per cent, of the total number of establish- 
ments in the district. T( may also be seen that another 35 per cent, employ 
80 to 90 per cent, of family labour. It shows that employment of family 
labour in small industries of this district is very large. 

(e) Distribution into groups by average wages paid to hired labour per 

establishment 


Wngoe poii to hired labour. 

(Bs.) 

Number of Number of 
industries, establish- 
ments. 

Names of Industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Dp to 26 

3 

276 

Vegetable oils, cutlery and textile machin- 
ery. 

26—60 

3 

2,564 

Sweets, blaclcsmith and tailoring. 

61—100 

6 

4,062 

Cotton textiles, chemicals, general engineer- 
ing, footwear, bidi products and musical 
instruments. 

101—600 

6 

4,846 

Wheat products, rice milling, gold orna- 
ments, dairy and carts. 

601 and above 

3 

20 

331 

12,979 

Distilleries, brass products and printing. 
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The number of industries shown in ibis table is 20 as against 34 in 
other tables. This is due to the fact that in 14 industries with about 23 
per cent, of the total number of establishments, no hired labour is employed 
and accordingly there is no wage payment in these industries. The 
largest number of establishments pays between Ks. ol — 500 as wages to 
hired labour. It is observed that only three industries, namely, distilleries, 
brass products and printing, having 331 establishments, pay wages above 
Rs. 500 per year on the average to hired labour. 

if) JHstribution into groups by total labour employed per industry include 

ing family labour 

Total labour. Number of Number of NamoR of industries. 

industrioR. oRtablish- 


(1) 

(2) 

ments. 

(3) 

i*) . 

Up to 100 

14 

386 

Wheat produciR, ehomicalH, cutlery, locks, 
wood chopping, printing, shawl repairing, 
thread-ball making, watch repairing, toys, 
carts, apparel, musical instruments and 
mats. 

101—1,000 . . 

11 

2,812 

Rice products, distilleries, vegetable oils, 
general ongineoring, footwear, woodwaro, 
tailoring, textile machinery, unspecified 
industries, gold ornaments and laundry. 

1,001— 2,. 500 . . 

5 

3,957 

Sweois. oartlumwarcs, brass products, black- 
smith and bidi products. 

2,r,0l *-5,000 . . 

2 

.3,514 

Rico milling and bamboo products. 

,5,001 -10,000 

1 

2, .500 

Dairy. 

10,001 and abovo 

1 

3,702 

Cott/Oii textiles. 


34 

16,877 



The tirsi row shows that there are 14 industries, namely, wheat 
products, clieniicals, locks, wood cho])])ing, printing, shawl repairing, 
lliread-hnll making, watch repairing, jjoys, carts, apparel, musical instru- 
ments and mats, each of which em]doys Jiol more than 100 workers. 
Similarly, the second row shows that each of the 11 industries, namtdy, 
rice i)roducts, distilleries, etc., employ between 101 — 1,000 workers. It 
will be noticed that the largest number of total labour (10,001 and above) 
is employed in cotton textiles. It may be i)ointed out hero that in cotton 
textiles family labour constitutes more than 90 per coni, of total labour. 
The actual number of total labour employed by each industry may he read 
from Table 1. 

(g) Distribution into groups by average value of raw materials consumed 

per establishment 


Average value of raw 

Number of Number of 


materials. 

industries, establish- 

Names of industries. 

(Rs.) 

ments. 


(1) 

(2) (3) 

(4) 

Up to 60 . . 

6 284 

Wheat products, shawl repairing, unspeci- 
fied industries, carts and mata. 

61—260 

11 3,112 

Earthenwares, chemicals, general engineer- 
ing, cutlery, bamboo products, thread 
ball making, watch repairing, toy making 



laundry, apparel and musical instru- 
ments. 
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Average value of raw 
materials. 

(Rs.) 

Number of Number of 
industries, establish- 
ments. 

Names of Industries. 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

261—1,000 . . 

10 

7,926 

Bice milling, rice products, cotton textiles, 
brass products, blacksmith, locks, wood 
chopping, woodware, tailoring and textile 
machinery. 

1,001—2,600 . . 


4.373 

Vegetable oils, footwear, bidi products, 
printing, gold ornaments and dairy. 

2,601 and above 


1,182 

Sweets, distilleries. 


34 

16,877 



This table shows the extent of use of raw materials by different 
industries. Tlie first row indicates that the average value of raw materials 
used per establishment does not excecnl Rs. TiO in f) industries, namely, 
wheat products, shawl repairing, unspecified industries, carts and mats. 
Of these industries, shawl repairing and mats do not show any expenditure 
on any raw material, as may be seen from Table 1. Mats appear to be 
manufactured on a com])aratively small scale. The largest concentration 
is in the group 2*^)1 — 1,000 having 47 per cent, of the total number of 
establishmenis. It may be i)ointed out here iliat lliere are about ],20() 
establishments in the district, belonging to 2 industries, namely, sweets 
and distilleries in which the average value of raw materials used i)er year 
per establishment exceeds Rs. 2,500. 


(h) Distribution into groups by average cost of production excluding 
family Uihour per year per establishment 


Average cost of production Number of Nmaijcrof Names of industrios. 

excluding family labour, industrios. ostablish- 

monls. 

(Ks.) 


(1) (2) (3) 


.(4) 


Up to 100 


278 Shawl repairing, unspecified industries, appa- 
rel and mats. 


101—250 .. 2,StOI 

251—1,000 13 4,151 

1,001—2,600.. 8,362 

2,501—6,000.. 2 1,145 

6,001 and above 1 40 


EarliH'nwaros, cutl«5ry, bainl)00 ]>roduct/a, 
ihroacl-ball making, toy making and 
laundry. 

Wheat products, rice milling, rice products, 
chemicals, general engineering, blacksmith, 
wood chopping, woodware, tailoring, tex- 
tile machinery, wat^h repairing, carts and 
musical instruments. 

Vegetable oils, cotton textiles, brass pro- 
ducts, locks, footwear, bidi products, 
gold ornaments and dairy. 

Sweets and printing. 

Distilleries. 


34 


16,877 
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The cost of production shown above includes oil costs, that is, cost of 
raw materials, fuels, rents, etc., and labour including; contribution of 
casual labour but excluding- that of_ family lahoin*. The largest concentra- 
tion of industries is in the group 2)1 — l,00t). It is noticeable that the 
average cost of production per year per establishment excreeds lis. 5,000 in 
only one industry, namely, distilleries. It is less than Its. 100 in cases of 
the following- 4 induwstries, namely, shawl repairing, uns])ecified industries, 
apparel and mats. The first and the last, as has already becni pointed out, 
do not incur any expenditure on raw materials, details for wliich may be 
read from Tables 15 and 17. 

(i) Distribution into groups by average value of work done per year per 

establishment 

Average value of work done. Number of Number of 

industriOH. establish- Names of industries, 

monts. 

(Rs.) 

(I) (2) (3) (4) 


Up to 260 


120 

►Shawl ref)ainng, thread -ball making and 
mats. 

2r) 1—500 


2,240 

Bamboo products, linspcwitied industries, 
laundry and af)|)ar(‘l. 

'.OP^d.OOO . . 


3,010 

Hi(u^ milling, rice products, earthenwares, 
clu'inicals, ciitlcry, toy-making and carts. 

I,nm- 2 000 . . 

12 

2,400 

Wheat prodiuds, vcg(‘t.abl(' oils, gi^rKU’al 
engineering, bl.-icksmitb, Jocks, footwear, 
wood clioppiTig, wood ware, tailoring, 
textile macdjiniuy, watch repairing and 
musical instruments. 

e^(K)l__r,,000 . . 


1»,052 

Sweets, cotton textiles, brass products, 
bidi products, gold ornaments and dairy. 

5,001 and above 

34 

43 

10,877 

Distilleries and printing. 


Tins table indicates the average value of work done (based on sale 
value) as against the cost of production show^n in the previous table. The 
average production value? is less than Hs. 250 in 121) estnhlishmenls which 
constitute 0.7 per cent, of the total number of cstahlishmenis in the dis- 
trict. It may be pointed out ibat the Inghest concentration is ii) the 
group 11s. 1,().()1 — 2,000. It is also notic (‘able that in 4^) (‘stablislinients in 
two industries, namely, distilleries and ])rinting, the average valin? of work 
done per establishment exceeds lls. 5,000, 


(}) Distribution into groups by total value of work done per year per 

industry 


Total value of work 
done. 

(Rs.) 

0 ) 


Number of Number of 
industries, establish- 
ments. 

(2) (3) 


Names of industries. 


(^) 


Up to 10,000 


125 Lotiks, shawl repairing, thread-ball making, 
watch repairing and mats. 


10,001—25,000 


111 Wlioat products, chemicals, cutlery, wood 
chopping, printing and apparel. 
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Total value of work 
done. 

(Rs.) 

Number of Number of 
industries, establish- 
ments. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

26,001—2,50.000 

8 

861 

Vegetable oils, general engineering, textile 
machinery, unspecified industries, toy. 
making, laundiy, carts and musical 
instruments. 

2,60.001—10,00,000 


4,366 

Rice products, distilleries, earthenwares, 
brass products, footwear, woodware. 
bamboo products and tailoring. 

10,00.001—60.00,000 


5,216 

Rice milling, sweets, blacksmith, bidi 
products and gold ornaments. 

60,00,001 and above 


6,208 

Cotton textiles and dairy. 


34 

16,877 



The above table shows that the total value of work done per year in 
each of the following two industries, namely, cotion textiles and dairy, 
exceeds lls. oO, 0(1, 000 indicating that these industries had the largest 
turnover in the district of Hooghly. In each of the following five industries, 
namely, rice milling, sweets, blacksmith, bidi and gold o<riuiments, the 
value ‘of work done is between Rs. 10,00, 0(K)— 50, (lO.OOO. The largest 
number of industries lie in the two groups Ks. !25, 001— 2,50,000 and 
Rs. 2,50,00] — 10,00,000, although the lotal number of establishments 
belonging to these groups are tSOl and 4, 115(1 n'spectivcdy, constituting, in 
all, 30 per cent, of the total number of establisinnents. 


(k) Distribution into groups by average income per year per estahlishinent 
including cost of family labour 


Average* ineoine per estab- Numb(*rof Number of 
liBhmont. industries, establish - 


(Rs.) 

(1) 

(2) 

raents. 

(3) 

Up to 100 

2 

40 

101—200 

4 

2,000 

201—600 

6 

2,670 

601—1,000 

19 

11,623 

1,001 and above 

3 

644 


Xamt'K of industries. 


(4) 

ThretKl-ball making and mats. 

Rice milling, locks, shawl repairing and 
unspecified industries. 

Rico products, vegetable oils, bamboo 
products, toy making, laundry and 
apparel. 

Wheat products, swoets, earthenwares, 
cotton textiles, brass products, chemicals, 
general engineering, blacksmith, cutlery 
footwear, wood chopping, woodware, bidi 
products, tailoring, textile machinery, 
watch repairing, dairy, carts and musical 
instruments. 

Distilleries, printing and gold ornaments. 


34 


16.877 
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This table shows the distribution by average income, which includes 
the value of family labour. It is observed that two of the industries, 
namely, thread-ball making and mats, having 40 establishments, have an 
average annual income below Its. 100. The highest concentration is in the 
income group of Us. 501 — 1,000. Three industries, namely, distilleries, 
printing and gold ornaments, with (144 estahlishments, have an average 
gross profit of more than Hs. 1,000 per year according to their own state- 
ment. The rest of tlie industries sliow profits varying from Us. 101 — 1,000. 
Other details may be rea<l from Tables 1 and 17. 

Table 2: Employment position in the associated families by industries.— 

(i) This table gives a distrilnition of the mcmhers of the associated 
families as to whether tlie iiiemhers are in gainful employment, iioii-work- 
iiig deiHMidants or doiiuvstic servants, etc. Those niembers (including the 
owner of the establishment) who coutrilmie to the family income, either 
by their personal occupations or by working in the industry, agriculture, 
trade, etc., belonging to the family, have been taken to be in gainful 
employment. The members wlio work part-time in the said industry, 
agriculture or trade, etc., have also been included under this head. The 
second category, namely, ^‘non-working dependants” includes those who 
do not work in the industry, agriculture or trade belonging to the family 
and depend entirely on the income of the family for their livelihood. In 
the third category have bium shown all other members taking meals with 
the family irnduding domestic servants, tutors, guests, etc. The average 
size of the family, as indicated in column (4) is the total of the averages 
shown in the subsequent columns giving the detailed distribution. It may 
be seem from the table that in 20 out of 29 industries for wliich estimates 
have been given sejmrately, the average size of the family lies roughly 
between 4 and 7 ])ersoiis, as in the case of other districts. It is the highest 
(]().50) in the case of locks and the lowest (1.00) in the case of mat 
industry. It may he ]K)inied out, liowever, that in the case of the latter, 
the estiniat(» has Iummi made on one sample only. The average family size 
is as high as 8.50 in dairy, and is about 8 in the 5 industries, viz., hlack- 
sinith, cotton textiles, sw(‘(*ts, brass products and earthenwares. It may 
be iioied that the estimated avtunge size of tlie familiivs associatcMl with 
“all oilier iiidiislrii's” (5 industries ]K)oled together) is found to be of the 
order of 8. '*18. The families as.snciated with musical inslniments industries 
have an average size of 2.50. It may be pointed out in Ibis eonnection 
that in all the industries wliere the average family size. exe(*(*ds 7, the 
average nnnil>t*r of non-working deiiendants is inor(‘ than 4 tj) make up 
high av(*rages in the size of the family. This aceounts for the highest 
number of non-working dependants (0.50) in tlie lock industry. The two 
industries wuth small family size, namely, mats and musical instruments, 
have nil or very small number of iion-working dependants. It is observed 
that the number of females in gainful employment is greater than that of 
males in the following industries, namely, rice milling, rice product's, 
unspecified industries and mats, there being no male labour gainfully 
employed in the mat industr>^ In case of industries, distilleries, vegetable 
oils, brass products, blacksmith, cutlery, locks, footwear, woodware, bidi, 
thread-ball making, tailoring, textile machinery, gold ornaments, toys, 
carts musical instruments, and “all other indu.stries”, no female labour 
is employed in gainful occupation. The total number of adults in gainful 
employment varies in general from 1 to 3. It is to be noted, however, 
that Ihe working dependants have been included under persons in gainful 
occupation, and it is not unlikely that many adults do part-time work in 
these industries. In a few industries of the district underage children are 
engaged in gainful occui)aiion and children of the age grouj) 12 — 15 years 
also make some conlrihution to the industry, trade, etc., belonging to the 



family. It is, however, significant that there are domestic servants, guests, 
etc., in many families. In distilleries the average numbcir of these servanis, 
etc., is the highest, i.e., 3. Excepting in three industries, namely, brass 
products, locks and dairy, the average number falls below 1. 

(ii) The total number of small establishments in the district has been 
estimated to be 16,939. Taking the average family size to be about 5 and 
assuming that each family owns not more than one manufacturing establish- 
ment, it will be seen that the small industries of the district support a 
population of about 0.8 lakhs belonging to the families of the owners ol 
these concerns. It has been seen that the total number of hired labour in 
these industries is of the order of 6,800. Constitution of their families and 
the number of earners per family are not known. On the assumption that 
each earner supports 5 persons, including himself, it may be noted that 
small industries in the district support an additional 34,000 persons. The 
small industries of the district, therefore, support a population of 1.2 lakhs 
out of the aggregate population of about *12.0 lakhs. 

Table 3! Distribution of average number of non-working cfepenclants 
in the associated families by industries and by causes.— In Table 2 was 
given an indication as to the average number of non-working dependants. 
This table points out the causes for the depeudance and shows tlie contri- 
bution of each of the causes to the total number. The causes of dependance 
have been shown under different categories, viz., student, sick or infirm, 
dull season, want of employnieut and not seeking em])loynient. As has 
been pointed out earlier, the average number of nou-v’orkiug dependants 
is very high, being 6.50 and 6.55, respectively, in locks and “all other 
industries”. It is comparatively low in the following iiKlustries, namtdy, 
rice milling (1.87), rice products (1.87), distilleries (1.60), uusj)ecified 
industries (1.67) and in mat and musical insirument industries as stated 
earlier. It should be remembered that in all these industries excepting 
distilleries the number of female earners is greater than that of male earners 
and their dependance on the family is, therefore, minimum. No non- 
working dependant is found in the mat industries. It is noticed from the 
table that the highest contribution is from column (8), i.e., persons not 
se€»kirig employment. This, however, includes children, old and retired 
persons and women havug no personal occupation. In tin* families 
associated with the 2 industries, viz., thread-ball making and musical 
instruments, such persons alone constitute the total number of dependants. 
Next in importance comes column (4), i.e., students. Tliere are very 
appreciable miinbers of students in the families engaged in almost all 
industries, except in rice products, thread-ball making, musical instru- 
ments and mats. A fair number of sick })eoiile are being auj)ported by the 
families. There is a (considerable number of persons getting no employ- 
ment in the families associated with 12 out of 29 imlustries. Want of 
em])loyment due to dull season was not found in the district. 

Table 4: Percentage distribution of the numbers of the members of the 
associated families (including servants, tutors, etc.)f by industries and by 
standards of education. — This table furnishes an idea of the standard of 
education of the members of the families associated with the industries. 
Columns (4) and (5) show the percentages under “illiterate” and under 
“just literate”. It will be clear from the table that the members are 
mostly illiterate or just literate. The percentage of illiterates is more 
than 50 in most industries, except in the cases of locks, shawl repairing 
and “all other industries”. In musical instrument and mat industries it 
is noticed that the members are all illiterate. The percentage distribution 
of members who are matriculates and above lias been given in columns (8) 
to (14) and it is noticed that a small percentage of members only could 
receive higher standard of education. 


^Excluding population of areas included in Calcutta Industrial area. 
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Table 5: Average annual income (Rs.) of the associated families by 
industries and by sources of inMmei — (i) This table gives information on 
the average net income per family from dillereiit sources, such as, agri- 
culture, industry, trade, other occupations, etc. Information in respect 
of each industry has been given for each of the four categories of establisli- 
ments, the same as mentioned in parapaph 1.4. The pooled picture of 
the industry as a whole has also been indicated. It will be seen that the 
families associated with all industries for all categories, have net income 
from industrial source, as shown in column (7). In three industries, 
namely, bidi, brass products, and “all other industries” there are establish- 
ments in category 4 and it is observed that the income from the establish- 
ments belonging to the last two industries is greater than the income from 
the establishments under category 3. In bidi industry, however, one 
large establishment under category 4 has an income from industry which 
is much less than the average income derived from this source by the small 
establishments in category 3. This is due to the fact that the big 
establishment is mainly concerned with trade and has taken up industry 
as a part-time enterprise. Income from industry is higher than that from 
any other source in the associated families except in the following 
industries, namely, rice milling, locks, bamboo products, shawl repairing, 
apparel, vegetable oils, rice products, thread-ball making and mats. In 
the former 5 industries, however, income from agriculture is greater than 
from any other source. Trade constitutes the major share of total income 
in the families associated with the vegetable oil industry. The families 
associated with rice products and thread-ball making industries derive the 
major share of their income from other occupations wliile in the mat 
industry they depend essentially on helj) from others. It is also noticeable 
from the table that income from industry is the only means of livelihood in 
the families, associated with musical instruments according to their own 
statcMiients. It may be ])()inted out that the estimates for this industry are 
based on a very small number of samples. The highest iiKJome from agri- 
culture i)er family ay)j)etirs to occur under dairy (Its. 80(i) and the lowest 
(Rs. 25) under uns])eeified industries. Families associated with the four 
industries, namely, thread-hall making, toys, musical instruments and 
mats have no inooim* from tliis source. 'Fhe iiighest income per family 
from industry is Us. 1,141 in gold ornaments and the lowest Us. 20 in 
thread-hall making. Another industry of the district, namely, distilleries, 
has an im’oine from this source amounting to Us. 1,077. In mjits the 
income is as low as Us. 50. 

(ii) The ex])ression “moelianised” in this report lias been used to 
denote jiower-driven (vstablishments as against haiid-o])(»rate(l (loncerus 
which will he called non-mechanised. It may he noticed from the tables 
that exce])t in a few cases the industries did not show any mechanised 
establishments, that is, estahlishments using power. In tlie rice milling 
industry 251 mechanised estahlishments were found. Under “all other 
industries” also there are only HI such establishments. Here meelianisatioii 
in general appears to bring in higher incomes. Only in one non-mechanised 
large establishment under “all other industries”, the industrial income 
has been much more than that in the meclianised small establishments. 

Table 6: Distribution of land (owned and possessed) of associated 
families by industries! — This table furnishes information on the land 
(cultivated or otherwise) which is owned or poss(\ssed per family. Total 
acres in possession as shown in column (8) have been taken to be equal 
to the sum total of the total acres owned by the family and total acreage 
of lands let in minus total acres let out. Total acreages of all lands owned 
and actually possessed by the family have been accordingly calculated and 
shown in columns (13) and (14), respectively. It may lie seen from the 



table that moet of the familiee retaining a larger share of ‘‘land owned” 
under (“khas” cultivation than the share under “let out”, have a tendency 
towards letting in additional agricultural lands for purposes of cultivation, 
excepting in rice product and bamboo product industries where the families 
are letting in lands though they have let out a major portion of their own 
land. Families associated with the following industries, namely, rice 
products, locks, bamboo products and gold ornaineiils have greater willing- 
ness to let out the major share of lands owned. It may furlher be seen 
that ilie families associated witli unspecified industries let out all cultivated 
lands they own, whereas, (liOvse associated with distilleries, cutlery, laundry 
and carls are relaining all the lands they own unchu* “khas” (tultivaiion. 
In the case of the last d industries menlioned above additional lands have 
been let in for cultivation. It is observed in the table that the families 
(onnected with thread-hall making, toys, musical instruments and mats 
do not possess any cultivated land. This will account for nil income from 
agriculture, as shown in column (5) of Table 5. Families associated with 
the tw^o industries, namely, locks and dairy own lands of about 7 and 5 
acres respectively. Eleven industries, namely, rice products, earthenwares, 
general engineering, footwear, ^^v)odware, bidi luoducts, textile machinery, 
unspecified indu.stries, laundry, carts and “all other industries” have owned 
land less than 1 acre and the rest have lands between 1.13 and 2.0(1 acres, 
excepting the following 3 industries, namely, brass producis (3.0G), sliawl 
repairing (2.03) and apparel (2.54). 

Table 7: Production of crops grown per associated family by industries 
and by varieties of crops. — Details were furnished in liable ?3 in respect of 
lands which are either owned or possessed. In (he case of land let out the 
owners are either getting an annual rent or tlu*. share of the total crops 
grown. In the cases of cullivated lands let in and in own possession, the 
family gets the ])roduce of the lands. The total income from agriculture has 
been corresjumdingly sliown in lable 5 already discussed. Th(‘ j)resent table 
shows the total quantity and the value of the croi)s actually grown by the 
families by own eultivailon. As has been i>()inled out in Table 5, families 
connected with the 4 industries, viz., thread-ball making, toys, musi(‘al 
instruments and mats jmssess no cultivable lands and th(‘ families associai(*d 
with unsj)ecified industries have lei out their lands. No ])rincipal crops, 
therefore, were grown by them, as will be (*vident frnm tliis table. 
Prineipjil cro])s were grown by all the remaining families. Paddy has 
been the most imj)<)rtant crop grown in the disirici, while i)\ilses and jute 
have be('n gnjwn in most cases as addiiional cto])s. Only in (J (*ases, 
naimdy, general engiin'ering, lianiboo prodmds, ^liawl repairing, textile 
machinery, carts and “all other industni\s” jmlses Avere not grown, whercais, 
cnliivation of jute was not made' in the lands bedonging to the fainilicxs 
associated with the two latter industries. Sugarcane ai)])ears to have been 
grown in 3 cases as additional crops. It may bo seen in the table that 
although values of crojis have been given, cjuaiitities liave not been sliown 
in some cases becjanse information regarding the same was not available. 

Table 8: Percentage distribution of family expenditure on groups of 
items of the associated families by industries.<— This table gives details in 
the percentage expenditure on the major heads of consumption, namely, 
(1) food, (2) fuel and light, (3) clothing, (4) house rent and (5) miscella- 
neous. These five major heads of consumption are the usually accepted 
five groups taken into account in the construction of the cost of living index 
numbers. The ex])endilure on total food has been subdivided into two 
classes; viz., (i) cereals tuid (ii) all other food items. In tlie three 
industries, namely, locks, shawl repairing and apparel, information regard- 
ing the value of cereals consumed was not available as tlie industries 
consumed cereals that are home-grown. The luMCcuitage expenditure for 



ihme industries, therefore, have not been shown. As between the major 
heads of consumption, the precentage expenditure on total food is the 
highest in all cases. As between the industries the j)ercentage expenditure 
on total food is comparatively less in the following 2 industries, namely, 
distilleries and cutlery. li is comparaiivelv high in rice i)ro(liicls, bidi, 
Ihroad-ball making, ioys and mats. Next in order is the expendiUire on 
miscellaneous items as shown in column (Kh. Il is found Ihal in 
distilleries and cutlery 41 ])er cenl. of ihe total ex])emlitnre is ou miscella- 
neous items. Other details may be lead from the table itself. 

Table 9: Average number of man-months worked per establishment 
by industries and by total value of assets. Tliis talile indicates the av(>rage 
number of man-months wcnked in each iii(lustr\ classHi(Ml hy values of 
assets. Six diiTerent ranges in the value of assfds have been envisaged 
in this study beginning from Ihe range “llo. 1 to Us. and ending 

w’ith the range '‘Ks. u,001 and above''. It will be realised that in a 
general enquiry of this nature it was not ])ossible to collect reliable data 
about working cajutal. An atteinjd was, however, made to collect infor- 
mation about current assets and liabilities as shown in the next two 
tables. The sources of liabilities have also been showui in T^ible 12. It 
w'ill be seen from the next table that assets include land and buildings, 
machineries and tools, etc., as well as stocks, amount due from customers 
and cash as on the date of enquiry. The liabilities, that is, the amount 
owed to others as on the date of enquiry may be read from Table 11. It 
is to be noted that the values .show’u for land and buildings, machineries, 
stocks, etc., are rough estimates only. Details about man-months of 
employment provided by tlie ivstoblishments of various industries in the 
different categories and belonging to tht» six groups of assets may be read 
in the table itself. It is observed that there are only 2 inecdianised 
industries, namely, wheat flour, etc., and rice milling in this district, 
excluding tlie ])ortion included in the (Calcutta Industrial area. Of fluvse, 
the former has less than 21 estaldishments and as alnanly stated in para- 
graph 8.1, estimates for this industry liave riot beam se])arately shown. It 
may he set'H from the table that tlie nu^chan sod establishnnoits liave assets 
ol mor(» than Us. 1 ,()l)(). Only in H cases, namely, sweets, cotton textiles, 
locks, bidi, T’ice milling, Inass products, gold ornaments, dairy and “all 
other industries'’ I Ik* total value of assets exc(M*ds Ks. 2,000. In the last 
0 industries, however, there are some (»staldishments in wliiidi the lota! 
valm^ of assi‘ts ('xeeials |{s. '),000. Thiu’e ' is one huge non-mf‘(dianise(l 
estabbsliiiK'ni in the lihli industry when' the assi'ts are alH)ve lbs. 4.000. 
It ma\ l)t' noticed tliat the total value of assets of most of the ('stablish- 
menls of each industry lii*s betwi'eii He. 1 and Hs. 1,01)0 exei'pting tlie 
dairy industry, wlu*re the largest number of e^tahlislnmeils falls in the 
asset grouf) of Ifs. 1 ,001 -”2,000. In the hollowing 14 industries, viz., rice 
jiroducts, cutlery, footwi'ar, bamboo imxlucts, webbing, thread making, 
textile machinery, unspecified industries, toys, laundry, carls. a])parel, 
musical instruments and mats the total value of assets p(*r establishment 
does not exceed Its. 1,000. Employment appi'ars to increase w'ith the 
increase in assets up to Rs. 3,000, then falls down and rises again in rice 
milling and brass product industries. This tendency is also noticed in gv)ld 
ornaments and dairy, but in these cases employment diminishes when the 
value of assets exceeds Rs. 2,000. More persons are oTnidoyed, as assets 
increase in earthe”w\ares, cotton textiles, general engineering, blacksmith, 
locks, bidi, tailoring and “all other industries”. 

Table 10; Average value (Rs.) of assets per establishment by industries 
and by different assets. — This table furnishes an idea of the avi'rage value 
of different types of ass(»ts. It also sIioavs averages value of assets in 
different categories. All the industries of the district, excejit lliread-ball 
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makings, unspecified industries, toys, musical instruments ir d mats have 
assets in land and bnildinj^s. It may also he observed that a larger amount 
is invested in this item in the remaiuinft industries excepting the following 
industries, viz., rice milling, general engineering, woodware, bidi, tailoring, 
dairy and **all other indu8tries*\ The major share of assets is invested in 
machineries in tailoring, rice milling and “all other industries* \ It may 
be seen that some mechanised small establishments having machineries 
worth Rs. 5,000 or more account for the high average value in the case of 
the last two industries. In the tailoring industry, however, the average 
is as high as Rs. 249 per establishment. No machinery is reported to be 
used by the following industries, namely, distilleries, woodware, bamboo 
products, bidi, webbing, toys, dairy, laundry, apparel, musical instruments 
and mats. No assets of any kind are possessed by the unspecified industries 
according to their own statements. Investments in tools is of the order of 
Rs. 250 in brass products, locks and “all other industries**. It may be 
seen that the value of investment in tools in the non-mechanised large 
establishment under “all other industries” has been estimated to be 
Rs. C,000, which has inflated the all combined average. The estimate in 
this case is, however, based on only one sample. It is to be noted that 
the value of livestock has been included under “other assets** in the cases 
of vegetable oils and dairy industries. Other details may be read from 
the table itself. 

Table 10A: Estimated number of some important maohinos used by 

seiected industries! — Ta])le 10 gave the* information on the average value 

of assets. This table shows the estimated number of some im])ortant 
machines ordinarily used in the case of 9 out of 34 industries in the dis- 
trict. It is noticeable from the table tliat wheat grinding machines are 
used in all the concerns in wheat product industries of the district. The 
estahlishimuits engaged in tailoring possess, on the average, one sewing 

machine each, while there are only 16 such machines in the footwT,ar 

industry. Th(»re are nearly 9,255 handlooms working in 3,707 industries 
under cotton textiles. All the ]»rinting concerns of the district use print- 
ing inachirK’s without power and only one does not possess a cutting 
mat'hine. In vegtdable oils the estimated number of ghanis driven without 
pf)wer has la^eii estimated to be 161 but in rice milling industry the 
esiimatod numl)er of power-driven machines for paddy husking ]mrposes 
is 1,782. For other details reference may be rnadt* to tln^ table itself. 
Thp names of other machines, tools ami accessori(*s used bj^ differnt 
industries of the district have been shown in Appendix E. 

Table II: Average value (Rs.) of liabilities per establishment by 
industries and by different liabilities.— Table 11 shows the average value 
of liabilities as against the average value of assets given in Table 10. It 
may be seen from the table that not all establishments have liabilities. 
The number of establishments in any industry having liaiulities on any 
acfo.unt is tlie least in the brass ])r(>ducts industry. It may be seen that 
out of a total number of 288 establishments under this industry only 3 have 
liabilities on account of raw materials and 1 on account of others. In 
gMieral engineering roughly 4 per cent, of the total number of establish- 
iTiMih* have liabilities only for raw materials. Four industries of the dis- 
triet, namely, rice milling, cotton textiles, black-smith and carts have 
liabilities on all the accounts. In rice milling industry out of a total of 
l,69e3 establishments, 14 have liabilities for land and buildings, 28 for 
machineries and tools, 198 for raw materials and 28 for others. In cotton 
textiles 218 establishments have liabilities for land and buildings, 327 for 
machineries and tools, 327 for raw materials and 109 for others in a total 
of 3,703 establishments. In blacksmith industry out of 977 establishments 
56 have liabilities for land and buildings, 28 for machineries and tools and 
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oO each for raw materials and ()t])era. In carts out of a total of “>() establish- 
ments 17 establisliments have liabilities on all the accounts. ()ji account 
of these peculiarities, liabilities on any account have been sln^wn afr 
averages for only those establishments which have particular liabilities. 
The estimated number of establishments having the liabilities has been 
shown within brackets in each case. The last column, however, gives the 
average for each industry as a whole taking into account all establishments 
in the industry concerned. These specialities should he reinomhered 
while reading the table. The averages for any industry as a whole could 
be calculated by multiplying the average shown in the table by the nnmher 
sAown against it within jiarenthesis and dividing the product by the total 
number of establishments shown in column (d) of Table 1. The following 
jMiints relating to the variability of the liability as between sources and 
industries may be noted : — 

(a) There is no liability whatsoever in the following industries, 

namely, cutlery, shawl repairing, thread-ball makiiig, textile 
machinery, unspecified industries, apparel, musical instniments 
and mats. It should also be noted in this connection that in 
bamboo products, though tliere are (3^ establisliineiits having 
an average liability of Ks. 5 on account of raw inaterials, the 
avtuage liability of the industry as a whole is cpiite negligible. 

(b) Average value of liability per estahlisliinenf as shown in c'ohium 

(12) is the highest (Rs. in the case of distilleries. It ia 

greater than Rs. 100 in 8 other industries, namely, vegetable 
oils, locks and carts. 

{v) Tile following industries, namely, ric‘c milling, sweets, hlac'ksmith, 
carts and “all other industries” have greater liahiliiic^s on 
account of fixed capital, i.e., land and buildings, machines and 
tools. 

(d) A larger number of establishments have liabilities on account of 

raw materials than on any other account. It slioulcl also be 
noted in this conii<*ction that in the* district of llooglily all the 
industries having any liability have liabilities on account of 
raw materials, tiiere being an exec[>tic)n in the case of 
clistiil(»ric;s. 

(e) Informaticui on the rates of int(Tc*st is mostly not available. In 

the' fc^w cases where it was available the rate varicvl from 2 to- 
12 h per exmt. 

Table 12: Distribution of liabilities (Rs.) per establishment by 
industries and by sources of liabilities. — The information on iln^ aveuago 
value of each type of liability was shown in Table 11. This table* givea 
an indication as to the sources of these liabilities with corresponding 
average values .shown under each. There is no liability from tiu* following 
sources, namely, bank, co-operative society ami the Stale. Abost of the 
establishments having liabilities meet their recpiinonents from ]>rivate 
sources on account of raw materials or other exi)enditnr(*. It is to bo 
noted, however, that the averages have been calculated over all the 
eetabilshnients in the industries concerned, and not merel^^ the establish- 
ments receiving the loans. 

Table 13: Labour employed per establishment by different age groups.— 

This table furnishes information on the labour employed urider each of the- 
4 categories in all the 84 industries pooled togetlmr. Xindcr both family 
and hired labour, details have been given showing the number engaged per 
establishment as also the man-months worked in the industry. Infor- 
mation on the number per establishment is shown in columns (2) and (G) 
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tinder family and hired labour respectively. Information on man-months 
engapfed in industries is shown for family and hired labour in columns (3) 
and (7) res])ectively. Total number of man-months w^orked in the 
industry as recorded in column (9) is obviously the sum of the entries in 
i*olumns (3) and (7). Tlie ju'oportions of family labour to total labour 
engaged in all the industries is shown as percentages in column (10). In 
column (12) has been given the percentage of the available total labour 
which lias bt^en actually engaged in the industry. It will a])])ear from the 
wble that labourers of al! age-grou])s excejiling family children are 
finployed in tlic* non-meclianised small establishments of the district, while 
only adults are working in the small mechanised establishments as w'ell as 
the large non-mechanised concerns. It is also noticeable that tlie number 
of hired labour is generally less than that of family labour in the small 
cstahlishments of the district, both mechanised and non-mechanised. But 
in th(i case of the non-mecluinised big establishments, the case is just the 
reverse. Man-months worked by hired labour is much less than those 
worked hj family labour in the industries under category 3, while in the 
two other categories the contribution of hired labour to total labour is 
proix)rtionately very high. It should be remembered in this connection 
that cottage industries come under calegory 3 and consequently more of 
family labour is utilised in such industries. It may also be found that 
employment is the highest, as it should be, in the age-grou]) 10 years and 
above. From column (12) it may be noted that in the small establish- 
ments of the district, mechanised as well as non-mechanised, labour is 
well-utilised for the industry, while in the non-mechanised large establish- 
ments the volume of work in the industry was much lower than what it 
ought to he, indicating i)erlia])s the seasonal nature of these industries. 

Table 14: Hired labour employed and wages paid per man-month per 
OStablishment by age groupSi — This table is similar in structure to 3'able 
13. An indicaiion has been given in this table as to the ])roportion of 
hired labour and tbeir wages ])er man-month. Column (4) indicates the 
percentage of hin»d labour to total labour engaged in tlie indiisiry, which 
is com])lementary to column (10) of Tabic 13. 

It is observed Unit adults employed in large t*stablishnients receive 
more wages than thos(‘ (mu ployed in the smaller on(*s. AVages ('arned by tbo 
adults in tlie non-mechanised small establishments of ib.!* district is, in 
fact, about half of what flu'v might recenve in the birgi‘r esljiblishimmis 
of similar rialun*. Among the small establishments, tin* ni(‘chanised ones 
])ay mort' timn 1.1 time of what is i^aid i>y the non-mechanised concerns. 
In eat(‘gory 3 it is lurth(»r noted that cliildren in the age gn)iip 12 — 15 
years receive about Inilf the amount receivt'd by julnlts. It may be stated 
here that tlie av(‘rage monthly wages ]Kud in ca.sh to the labourers may be 
actually calculated by dividing the entries made in column (5) by those 
in column (2). Similarly monthly wages received in kind niav be obtained 
by dividing column (fl) by column (2). It will then be observed that 
children below 12 years of age receive Rs, 13 in kind and Rs. 5 in cash to 
make u]) a total monthly wage of Rs. 18. 

Table 14A: Distribution of family labour by industries.— This table 
is siip])lementnry to Table 13. The distribution of man-months worked 
by sex and different age groups of family labour per establishment for 
each i'ulnsfry has been sbowm in this table. In all the industries employ- 
ment is the highest in the nge-grouj) 10 years and above. The average 
number of inan-inontlis worked by female adults is greater than that by 
male adults in the following 4 industries, namely, rice milling, rice products, 
shawl repairing and unspecified industries. In this eonneetion it may be 
pointed out that the mat industry is exclusively run by female adults, as 



mentioned in connection with Table 2. Female labourers below 15 years 
of age are not employed in llie industries according to their own statements. 
Excepting the 5 industries mentioned above, 7 other industries, namely, 
earthenwares, cotton textiles, bamboo products, laundry, sweets, dairy 
and apparel employ female labourers belonging to the family, although 
the work done by such labourers is very negligible in the last three 
industries. Chihlrea below 12 years of age have workecl for a very 
negligible period of time in the sweets industry only. In 8 industries, 
namely, sweets, cotton textiles, blacksmith, bidi, textile machinery, gold 
ornaments, dairy and musical instruments some children in the age-group 
12 — 15 years were engaged. The man-months worked by them is the 
highest (6.00) in the musical instrument industry. It is 2.18 in cotton 
textiles and 1,33 in textile machinery. In the remaining industries the 
contribution of the children of the aforesaid agegroup to the family 
industry is negligible. Average number of man-months worked by adult 
males is the highest (18.68) in cotton textiles. It is also very high (16.75)* 
in distilleries. The average lies between 4.80 and 14.89 in all the other 
industries of the district excepting those 4 industries where man-months 
worked by females is greater than those worked by males. It may be 
seen from the table that the average number of man-months worked by the 
male adults in these industries is much less. 


Table 15: Gohsumption of fuel, lubricating materials, raw materials, 
etc., per establishment by industries.— This table furnishes the details of 
cost of production in res])ect of consumption of fuel, electricity, lubricat- 
ing materials, raw materials, packing materials, etc. Figures of cost 
incurred on annual ]e])airing charges and for work done through others are 
also indicated in this table. It may be seen fix)m the table that the 
expenditure on raw materials is the highest in all the industries of the 
district. The shawl repairing and mats indnstries, however, show no 
ex])en(litnre on the items of consumption as given in this table. It may be 
mentioned in this connection tliat work done in the former industry is done 
on materials su])plied by the customers, as will be evident from Table 16. 
As the finished ])ro(lucts of the latter industry may be made from free gifts 
of nature, this industry also incurred no costs on account of the items of 
consumption shown in this table. Consumption of raw materials is the 
highest (Ks. 5,660) in the case of distilleries. It exceeds Its. 1,000 in 
sweets, vegetable oils, footwear, bidi, gold ornaments and dairy industries. 
In earthenvrares, cutlery, unspecified industries, laundry, carts and apparel 
industries the exy)enditure on raw' materials consumed is less than Us. 100. 
It may be also mentioned in this connection that in case of 4 industries, 
namely, thread-ball making, unspecified industries, toys and musical 
instruments raw materials constitute the sole item of consumption. Next 
in importance comes expenditure on fuel items, that is, coal and coke and 
other fuels. The highest expenditure made on this item is to be. found 
in the case of brass products industry. Thirty large non-mechanised 
establishments under this industry that consume, on the average, Its. 2,000 
on coal and coke and Rs. f3,240 on other fuels, have inflated the all 
combined average of the industry to the extent of Rs. 491 and Rs. 471, 
respectively. These values taken together exceed the value of raw 
materials consumed by this industry. Electricity is consumed by 7 
industries of the district, namely, sweets, general engineering, cutlery, 
bidi, tailoring, gold ornaments and ^‘all other industries’*. Except in the 
industry named last, expenditure on this item is negligible in all other 
industries. It may be pointed out in this connection that 241 small 
mechanised establishments under rice milling industry have no expenditure 
on electricity. This is, perhaps, due to the fact that these concerns utilise 
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oil engines for generating power as may be inferred from the high values 
of other fuels and lubricating materials consumed by these establishments. 
Nine industries of the district, namely, rice jnilling, cotton textiles, brass 
products, general engineering, footwear, woodware, clothing, gold 
ornaments and '‘all other industries” had part of their total volume of work 
done through others. In the case of gold ornament industry the value of 
work done through others is appreciable, being of the order of Ks. 200. 
Other details may be read from the table itself. 

Table 15A: Quantity and value of raw materials consumed per 
establishment by industries! — This table is su])plementary to Table 15 
where values of raw materials consumed have been furnished. In this 
table is given an indication of the quantity and value of some major items 
of raw materials consumed by different industries. An attempt has beSn 
made to select two principal basic materials in respect of each industry of 
the district. In the following 11 industries, namely, earthenwares, general 
engineering, footwear, webbing, tailoring, textile machinery, unspecified 
industries, gold ornaments, laundry, apparel and musical instruments, no 
specification iwS possibh*. Names of ibe j)rinic})al basic materials selected 
for each indusiry are shown in columns (^‘1) and (10;. Units of quantities 
of these items are given in columns (4) and (11) respecliveJy. The total 
quantities consumed in resj)ect of Ihese iienis are furnished in columns (8) 
and (15) and ihe^ values against ihem have b(‘en shown in columns (0) and 
(10) respeedively. Value of raw materials other than these two selected 
items have been given in eoliimn (17). Tlie sonnies from which the two 
.princi])al basic materials have been obtained are shown in columns (5), (0), 
(7) and in columns (1*2), (10), (N), respectively. Raw materials liave 
been taken as locally produced wlierever these* were slated lo he j)rodtieed 
within an area of about 10 jiiiles of radius from the local market place 
from when*, tin* raw materials are purchased, (iuanliiitvs of such materials 
liave been shown separately in columns (5) and (12) for those jiurchased 
in local markets or hats or bazars and in eoliimns {(>) and (Id) for those 
purchased from outside the local markets or hats. Figures for consump- 
tion of materials not produced locally have been shown in columns (7) and 
(14). Obviously columns (5), (G) and (7) add uj) to tin? total shown in 
column (8). Similar is the case of the total shown in column (15). The 
number of establishments in each indusiry has not been shown in this 
table and ref(*reiiee to this may be made in Table 15. Quantity and value 
figures of the principal items of raw materials consumed by “all other 
industries” have not been shown. It is to be noted from the table that 
except in the cases of sweets, cotton textih^s, blacksmith, locks, bamboo 
products and bidi iiidustries, no information on the quantity and value has 
been available in respect of the second piUicipal basic material selecte*d for 
each industry. It may also be seen that the (juantity of timber and dye 
consumed by woodware, carts and toys cannot be given and only values are 
shown. Neither (piaiitity nor value of the ])rincipal raw material in mats, 
can be shown, as information is not available due to reasons already 
referred to in Table 15. It is apparent that a major proportion of the total 
quantity of the principal raw materials consumed by 6 industries, namely, 
sweets,' cotton textiles, brass products, blacksmith, cutlery is not locally 
produced. But “chliaiia” which is one of the principal raw materials 
consumed by sweets industry, is mostly purchased from the local market. 
A fairly large quantity of local products is purchased from outside the 
local market in the cases of bidi and thread-ball making industries, where 
bidi leaf, tobacco (sukha) and yarn are consumed as principal raw 
materials respectively. Details of quantity and value of individual items 
may be read from the tnble. 
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Table 16: Production and sale of finished goods, amount received for 
work done for others per establishment and value of work done per man- 
month by industries. — This table g^ives the value of production as against 
the cost of production shown in Table lo. Values of goods sold ihroiigh 
various agencies have been shown in columns (b) to (10). The value of 
work done on the materials supplied by customers is given in column (12). 
In column (15) has been shown the value of work done per man-month. 
It will be seen from the table that the total value of work done shown in 
column (13) is the sum total of total value of production actually made during 
the year in column (5) and the total amount received for work done for 
others in column (12). The distribution of total value of work done 
(Bs.) as between industries has already been shown in 5 ranges in section 
(j) of paragraph 10.1 in the discussion on Table 1. It is noticeable that 
the total value of work done in mechanised concerns is greater than in 
non-mechanised small establishments in rice-milling and ‘‘all other 
industries**. It may also be seen that in non-mechanised large establish- 
ments of brass products, bidi and “all other industries”, tlie average values 
of work done are Rs. 10,500, Rs. 15,500 and Rs. respectively. It 

should, however, he noted that estimates in these categories are based on 
small numbers of samples. It will be noticed that the value of work done 
per man-month as shown in column (15), in mechanised concerns in rice 
milling industry is greater, as usual, than that in the non-mechanised 
small ones. Rut in “all other indiistrit^s” it, ai)})ears to he low in the case 
of n)erhanised coiKMn’ns. Estimates shown here an' based on very small 
liiiinbt'is of samples. Yaliu' of work done (hipemds largely on tin* value of 
the materials oii which tlie work is done. There can, therefore, he no 
valid comparison in respect of this between difl'oreni industries. The 
figures shown in the table give an idea about the average of all establish- 
ments within any industry. For example, value of work done per man- 
month in sweets industry, as a whole, is Rs. 219. Multiplying by 12, the 
value of work done in a year would be Rs. 2,(128, it only 1 person was 
employed. An establishment belonging to this industry, if it employs 2 
persons, would produce goods worth about Rs. 5,250 and so on. The value 
of work done per man-month for each category is given in this table and 
a comparison may he made as between categories tlieinselves. It is to be 
noted that of all the agencies through which sale of finished goods of tlu' 
district has bc'eii etfected, the contribution of dandadar, co-operative 
stores aud agents is nil, (‘Xeopt in 3 industries, namely, tailoring, gold 
ornaments and toys, where small amounts of goods aji* sold through 
daudadar. It is observed from the table that 9 industries, namely, 
distilleries, cutlery, locks, wood ware, textile machinery, ap])arol, musical 
instruments, mats and “all v)ther industries”, :,ell exclusively through 
their own retail establishments. Five industries, namely, brass jiroducts, 
bidi, thread-ball making, dairy and carts market tlieir finished products 
mainly through their own wliolesale organisations. It is a]>])arent that in 
general engineering, webbing, unspecified industries and laundry, total 
value of work done is from the materials supplied by customers. The rest 
of the industries sell their goods through both wholesale and retail 
establishments. Value of work done on materials supplied by others is 
much greater than that on own materials in the cases of industries, namely, 
rice-milling, brass products, cutlery, gold ornaments, and musical instru- 
ments. This is quite apparent from the nature of work done by these 
industries. 

Table 16A: Quantity and value of finished products made during the 
year for sale per establishment by industries.— This table which is supple- 
mentary to Table 16, gives details of the quantity and value of items of 
finished products made during the year. An attempt has been made to 
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select two principal items of finLshed ])roducts in respect of each industry 
of the district. It may he seen from the table that no information on the 
quantity and value has been available in res])ect of the second principal 
product selected for the respective industries except in tJie following 4 
industries, namely, rice j)roducts, distilleries, cotton textiles and footwear. 
Names of the two princijail ])ioducts selected for each industry are shown 
in columns (d) and (7) and units of quantity of these items in columns 
(4) and (8), respectively. The total quantities produced in respect of 
these items are furnished in columns (o) and (9) and values of correspond- 
ing quantities in columns (6) and (10), respectively. Values of finished 
products other than these two selected items have been given in column 
(11), The number of establishments in each industry has not been shown 
in this table for which Table 16 may be consulted. Quantity and value 
figures of principal products of “all other industries’* have not been 
furnished. It is further to be noted that in sweets, woodware and toys, 
the quantities of principal products cannot he given. Only values have 
been shown. No specification could be ixjssible in respect of the principal 
products of the following 12 industries, namely, earthenwares, general 
engineering, blacksmith, cutlery, shawl repairing, tailoring, textile 
machinery, unspecified industries, gold ornaments, laundry, apparel and 
musical instruments. In 4 industries, namely, sweets, cutlery, woodware 
and toys, the values of miscellaneous items j)ro(hiced constitute the major 
share of the total value of products. Other details may he read from tbe 
table itself. 

Availability of raw materials consumed by the small industries of the 
district and conqudition, if any, exj)eri(Mu*ed by ibem fnmi foreign goods 
and Indian mill-made goods have been shown in A})p(Mulix F. ll may be 
observt>d from the table that generally speaking the industries of the dis- 
trict do not experience any difficulty with regard to availability of raw 
materials. Difficulty is only slightly felt by the textile machinery 
industry. It may also be noticed that mild competition witli foreign goods 
is faced by the finished ])rnducts of two industries only, namely, cotton 
textiles and dairy. Conqietitioii, however, from Indian mill-made goods 
is keenly felt by the wheat products industry. Competition is also appre- 
ciably felt by the following industries of the dislrict, iiamtdy, distilleries, 
vegetable oils, steel trunk, locks, l»idi and dairy. It may lie pointed out, 
Itowever, in this connection that competitive goods, imdude among other 
things, mill-made substitutes also. 

Table 17: Average cost as percentage of average value of production 
per establishment by industries! — Expenditure on rents and interests and 
labour which was not shown in Table 15, has been shown in this table in 
addition to the cost of raw materials, fuels, etc. In columns (6) and (7) 
have been shown the total amoniits spent on hired labour, both including 
and excluding casual workers, to give an idea as to the extent of such 
labour employed. Total cost per esfahlislunent excluding family labour 
has been shown in column 12 of this table and in column 13 has been given 
the average value of production per establishment. The difference between 
the two columns indicates the average gross profii. earned by the industry. 
Cost as recorded in column (12) has been expressed as percentage of the 
value of production as recorded in column (13) and shown in column (14). 
The lower the magnitude of this percentage the higher will be fhe profit 
per unit value of production. 

It is observed that the percentage is as high as 91 in locks and thread- 
ball making industries indicating that these industries are running with 
much less profit and if the estimated cost on family labour as shown in 
colnmn (8) is considered against the total cost excluding family labour 
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shown in column (12), it may be said that the industries are ruiminjf under 
very stringent conditions. It may also be observed that in those cases 
where the percentages are low it does not necessarily mean that profits are 
high because the total cost has been calculated excluding the remuneration 
which normally should have gone to family labour. For example, the low 
percentage (12.31) found in the case of unspecified industries indicates 
that coat of production is only about 12 per cent, of the value produced; 
and the profit is about 88 jier cent. It will be noted in column (8) tliat 
the cost of family labour estimated on the basis of wages paid to hired 
labour exceeds the value of production. This means, therefore, that the 
owner of the industries is not getting as much money as he could expect 
to receive by hiring himself out. Ine entries in column (8), therefore, 
should be taken into account while assessing the profits. In 3 industries 
the percentage lies between 78 and 90 and in 9 industries it is between oO 
and 75 indicating that the former are running under stringent conditions 
while the latter are making some amount of normal profits. In other cases 
the percentage is below 50. But the profits seem to be not so high when 
the cost of family labour is taken into account. No percentage has been 
shown in the cases of shawl repairing and mat industries, because no costs 
are incurred by these two industries as stated earlier. 


N. CHAKRAVARTI, Directory 
State Statistical Bureau, Government of West Bengal. 


The 9th November 1955. 
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All industries combined .. .. 16,939 62 16,877 1,39,30,211 
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Wages paid to hired labour. Vcduo of raw materials (includ- 
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35.37 . . Biscuit making (including bakeries and confectioneries). Information not available, 

saw milling and hay cutting. 

All industries combined . . 16,877 21,54,962 • • 1,63,39,262 



Value of fuels, electricity and Cost of production excluding 
lubricating materials, etc., family labour. 
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All industries combined . . 16,877 10,81,365 . . 1,99,68,898 
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Footwear and leather manufactures . . 289 5,75,669 1,992 64 *31 

Woodware (including furniture manufacturing) .. 282 3,75,609 1,332 43*99 

oti/ 4 noTia r\T>n/1iir>fA 1.831 6.57.898 359 28*69 



43A Bidi products . . 813 23,69,941 2,916 78 *77 

46 Webbing, narrow fabrics, embroidery and lace manu- 80 8,752 109 0 ‘Ot 

facturing, shawl repairing. 

48 Thread and threadbaU making .. 30 6,360 212 90*67 
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Employment position in the aesocieted families by industries 
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eneral engineering and electrical engineering 98 4 *51 

(excluding generation and •transformat ion of 
electrical energy). 



and leather manufactures 289 4*93 
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.^11 other industries .. .. .. 52 8*33 



Code No. Name of the industry. *No. of Average numter per family. 

establishments, r- T 

In gainful employment. Non-workmg dependants. 
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41 Woodwar© (including furniture manufacturing) 287 1»45 .. 1*33 1'78 

41A Bamboo and cane products .. .. 1,831 1*29 0*46 ©•64 0*68 

43A Bidi products .. •• 813 1*68 •• O’ 94 0*75 

46 Webbing, narrow fabrics, embroidery and lace 80 1*60 1*00 0*60 1*20 

manufacturing, shawl repairing. 
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ITnnt.wAAr RTirf IflRthAr TnATiiifARtiirnfi .. 289 0*13 0*16 0*06 1*47 



41 Woodware (including furniture manufacturing) 287 0-^1 0*11 0-11 1*39 

41A Bamboo and cane products .. .. 1,831 0-11 0*18 0*03 0*82 

43A Bidi products .. .. 813 0*06 0*24 0*01 1*39 O-Ql 
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*£stimate<l number of industries in the district. 



TABLE 3. 

Dittribiitlon of aworago numbor of non-working dopondanti in tho anoeiatod familiot by indmtrioa and by eauMt. 
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^Estimated number of industriee in the district. 



TABLE 4. 

distribution of tho mombort of Iho associatod familiot (including sorvants, tutors, otc.) by industrios and by 

standards of oducation 
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^Estimated number of industries in the district. 
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41A Bamboo mid cane products 



43A Bidi products .. .. .. 813 .. .. .. 100-00 
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^Estimated number of industries in the district. 



TABLE S. 

Avaraga annual incoma (Rt.) of tha atsociatad familias by induslriat and by aoureaa of incoma 

(Categories 1, 2, 3 , and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1 *4 of the report) 
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All combined . . 1,U2 230 . . 939 



Distilleries and breweries (including 
power alcohol manufacturing). 
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All combined . . 3,703 339 2 
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All combined . . 977 246 10 647 



AU combined . . 22 326 . . 390 16 . . 200 
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All combined . . 287 107 • • 746 . . . . 236 
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48 Thread and threadball making 
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All combined . . 138 25 
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All combined • • 2,506 806 
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All combined .. 1 142 .. 71 . . 9 123 66 o 1,605 



Av<^rago not income (Rs.) per annum per family from 
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Earthenwares 



18 Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving 
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04 


All combined . . 977 46 77 168 69 1,408 
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All combined . . 289 - . • • • • 49 1 1,080 



41 Woodware (including furniture manufac- 


69 



All conibmed . . SO . . . . . . . . . . . . • . 1,046 



Avpragc net income (Rs.) p«i* annum per family IVoiii 





bins, shuttles, liealds, reeds, pickers, etc). 



63 Unspofinotl iiidustrit’s except i 
below. 


66 



All combined . . 2,506 8 . . . . 6 • • 2,129 
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All oomhinod 



727 
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TABLE 6. 

Distribution of land (owned and possessed) of associated families by industries 

l^nd ownetl and {jotssessed per family (aores). 
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•Estimated number of industries in the district. 
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Footwear and leather manufaeiiiros 
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♦Estimated number of industries in the district. 



TABLE 7. 

Production of crops grown per associated family by industries and by varieties of crops 
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*£fitimated number of industries in the district. 
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^Estimated nioxtuev ox industries in the clistiiot. 



of Itemi of the associated families by industries 
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♦Estimated number of industries in the district. 
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TABLE 9. 

Avmh* "«""»« ®» man^onthi workad pw MtaUithment by induttria* and by fatal valua at amts 

(Categories 1, 2, 3. and 4 are as defined in ‘paragraph 1 -4 of the report) 

Total value of assets (Ks.). 
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All combined 
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3.703 26(2831) 32(762) 
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^9A Blacksmith 



29D Cutlery 


83 



combined • • • • 10(266) 8(10) 



84 



All combinod 



All combined . . . • 30 9(30) 


85 



All poribined .. 13^ 9(138) 



86 



03 G Latindry 



All combined . . oil 9{60) 

63K Apparel (cap making, hat making, turbans and shoe laces) . . 1 


87 



♦Estimated number of industries in the district. 

Weighted averages for each industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 
Figures in piu-enthesis indicate estimated number of industries in each gioup. 



Total value of assets (Rs.) 
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ice-cream, batasa, chaoabbaja, etc, 





90 



All oombined . . 377 



All combined 


•1 



All combined 287 



92 




Tiiread and threadball making 


98 



138 



table 

Total value of tmsU (fU.^ 

Name of the industry. Category No. *' 8001 to 4000 4001-500o! 5 


M 



63G Laundry 
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TABLE 10. 

Average value (Rs.) of assets per establishment by industries and by different assets 

(Categories 1,2, 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1 *4 of the report) 



Sweets, ice-cream, batasa, chanabhaja, etc. 



Distilleries and breweries (including power alcohol 
manufactiving). 


9T 



All combined . . . . 3,703 542 140 



Name of the industry 


86 



AU oombined 977 228 





Name of the industry. 


100 



All combined 



and threadball making 


101 



All combined . . . . 138 



Coda Name of the industry. Category *No. Assets. 
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All oombined 2,606 898 



fl3G Latindiy 


103 



All combined 



104 




table 10 — contd. 
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4Jl combined . . • . 1,142 



106 






establish- Stocks of Furniture Amount Cash. Other Average 


108 



Footwear and leather manufactures 



Wood ware (ineliicJmg fnmiture manufacturing) 


109 



All combined 



110 




170 



pecified industries except those shown below 
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All combined .. .. 2,506 5 162 1,406 2,689 



Code Name of the industry. Category 


112 



All combined 
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"“Estimated number of industries in the district. 
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•Estimated number of industries in the district. 



Distribution of liabiiitios (Rs.) per estabiishmont by industries and by sources of liabilKios 

(Categones 1, 2. 3 and i are as defined in paragraph 1-4 of the report) 

Sources of liabilities. 

Kame of the industry. Cate- Co-operative society. 
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All combined . . 737 



Cotton toxiiles — spinning and weaving 
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AU combined 



TABLE 
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123 



9 



Sources of liabilities. 
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uuBp&ciueci uxuusMies except those shown 
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All combined • • 2,606 



Sources of liabflitia**. 


m 




Musical instruments 
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♦Estimated number of industries in the district. 

Weighted average for each industry have been calculated on the baaiB of total fIg^reB. 
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All oombinied 



All combined . . . . 40 975 975 
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All combined . . . . 3,703 



130 



All combined 977 



.utlery 


181 



All combined . . . . 287 
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All. combine*! 



133 



All combined • . 138 



Sources of liabilities. 


104 



2,606 



All combined . . 222 


1S5 



All combined 
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Category — 4, 

Below 12 years 

12 — 16 years . , 

16 years and above .. .. .. .. I 4.72 59.02 14*46 176*64 
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Distribution of family labour by industries. 
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29A Blacksmith .. .. 977 .. .. 0*29 .. 12*77 

29D Cutlery . . . . . . . . 22 . . • • • • • • 7*77 

29F Locks . . . . . . . . 2 . . . . . . . . 9*00 

30 Footwear and leather manufactures .. 289 .. .. .. •• 12*06 
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♦Estixuated iimnber of industries in the district. 



TABLE 16. 

Coniumiition of fueli, lubricating matoriait, raw matorlalt, ate., par aitabllth"**”* In^uatriaa. 

(Categories 1, 2 j ^ ctnd 4 are as defined in paragraph 1 -4 of the report) 
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3A Sweets, ice-cream, batasa, chaiiabhaja. 



breweries (including power 


143 




144 



All combined . . . . 977 83 33 . . . . 264 



29D 


145 



All combined 



Code Name of the industry. Category *No. of Items of consumption. 

No. number. establish- — 

ments. Fuel. Electricity. Lubricating Raw 

f > materials. materials. 

Coal Other fuels. 
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AH combined 



Thread and threadball making 


147 



All combined 



Code Name of the i ndustry. Category ♦No. of Items of consumption. 

No. number. establish- r“ ■■ — * 

ments. Fuel. Electricity. Lubricating Raw 

t — N materials. matericds. 
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All combined . . . . 2,606 . . 20 1,818 



63G Laundry 
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All combined 
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151 




TABLE 15— con/rf. 
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All combined . . . . 737 . . . . . . 253 



Cotton textiles— spinning and weav ing 
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All combined 



Items of coxisumption. 
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All combined , . 289 3 12 1,144 



Woodware (including furniture manufacturmg) 


166 



All combined 



tM 







3 



All combined 



Unspecifiea mauscries except those shown below 


16 t 



AH combined .* • • 2,506 





63 N JUujsical instruments 
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♦Estimated number of industries in the district. 

Weighted averages for each industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 



Quantity and value ot raw materiale eontumad par astaMiahmant 1^ induatriaa 
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Production and sale of finished goods, amount receivOd for work done tor othora per estabiishntent and value of work doiid 

per man-month by industries 

(Categories 1, 2 , 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1-4 of the report) • 



combined 



Distilleries and breweries (including power alcohol 
manufacturing). 




iiavx 


166 



All oombmed . . . . 977 514 40 474 



2dD Cutlery 


187 






and threadball making 


Ml 



pOTtiqtnOi) itv 
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All combined . . . , 2.riO»3 3,240 2,445 795 



All combined 
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All combined . . . . 41 461 . . 461 
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♦Estimated number of industries in the district. 

Weighted averages for each industry have been calculaterl on the basis of total figures. 
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All combined . . 737 789 . . 792 



Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving . 
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All ppiabwed . » 1,085 



Total Value 

*No. of Sale. Value Total luan- of work 

Name of the industry. Cat-egory establish- of work value months done 

No. Xo. ments. Total. done for of work worked per 

others. done. in the man- 
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All combined . . 289 1,767 225 1,992 13 153 



Woodware (including furniture manufacturing) 


177 



All combined 



278 



All combined . . 93 1,367 . . 1.367 



Unspecified industries except those shown below 


179 




TABLE M—omvdd. 
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All combined . . oO 220 60 270 



63N Musical instruments 
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Quantity and value ot finished products made during the year for sale per establishment by industries 

Finished products. 
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Footwear and leather raanufactun».s .. .. Shoes .. Pair -77 1,749 -91 
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Footwear and leather manufactures .. .. Sandies .. Pair .. 6-83 16 -53 0 -64 1,766 -98 
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187 



All combined . . 3,703 



TABLE 
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All combined 977 





Annual cost per establishment for 


190 



manufacturing, shawl repairing. 



and threadball meJdng 



All combined 



Annual cost per establishment for 


192 



All combined . . 2,606 4 461 460 283 



222 .. .. -• 431 
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All combined 



Annual cost per establishment for 
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•Estimated number of industries in the district. 

Weighted average for eekch industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 
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Vegetable oila— oilseed crushing, extraction and pro- 
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All combined .. 977 116 264 6 438 1,086 40-37 



rOD Cutlery 
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pQUiquioo itV 



Annual cost per establishment Average Average Average 
Code Name of the industry. Category *No. of for total cost value of total cost 

No. No. establish- ■ — ^ excluding produc- (excluding 

ments. Fuels and Raw Repairing family tion per feunily 
lubricating materials charges labour. establish- labour) as 
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All combined .. 813 8 1,594 .. 2,296 2,915 78*77 
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All combined 



Annual cost per establishment 
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AU combined .. 601 81 1,045 206 1,471 2,632 66 -89 



63E Toy mAking (earthem toys, paper toys, wooden toys 
tin and other metal toys, celluloid toys). 
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All combined 
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All combined .... 41 240 334 1,061 



All combined 
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APPENDIX A. 

GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
State Statiftical Bureau 
Survey of Small Induetrlee 



Signature of Su-perior Staff and date 
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irial 

Code 

APPENDIX B 

ro. 

No. 

Name of mdustries. 

1 

1 

Wheat flour, atta mills (wheat products). 

2 

2 

Rice milling. 

3 

2A 

Rice products. 

4 

3 

Biscuit making (including bakeries and confectioneries). 

5 

3A 

Sweets, ice-cream, batasa, chanabhaja, etc. 

6 

4 

Fruit and vegetable processing. 

7 

6 

Sugaj: manufacture. 

8 

6 

Distilleries and breweries (including power alcohol manufacturing). 

0 

7 

Starch manufacture. 

10 

8 

Vegetable oils — oilseed crushing and extraction and processing. 

11 

9 

Paints and varnishes. 

12 

10 

Soap. 

13 

11 

Tanning. 

14 

12 

Cement. 

16 

13 

Glass and glassware including bangles. 

16 

14 

Ceramics. 

17 

14A 

Earthenwares. 

18 

16 

Plywood and its products. 

19 

16 

Paper, paper-board including straw board. 

20 

16A 

Paper and cardboard ijroducts. 

21 

17 

Matches. 

22 

18 

Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving. 

23 

19 

Woollen textiles. 

24 

20 

Jute textiles. 

25 

21 

Chemicals, including drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

26 

22 

Aluminium, copper and brass — ^processes from ore smelting to manufacture 

27 

23 

of final products ready for use. 

Iron and steel-smelting (including blast furnace operations), rolling and re- 

28 

24 

rolling. 

Bicycles. 

29 

25 

Sewing machines. 

30 

26 

Gas plants. 

31 

27 

Electric lamps. 

32 

28 

Electric fans. 

38 

29 

General-engineering and electrical engineering (excluding generation and 



transformation of electrical energy). 
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APPENDIX B— contd. 

Serial Code 


No. 

No. • 

Name of industries. 

34 

29A 

Black smith. 

35 

29B 

Steel trunk. 

36 

29C 

Steel wire products. 

37 

29D 

Cutlery. 

38 

29E 

Cycle parts. 

39 

29F 

Locks. 

40 

30 

Footwoa£and leather manufactures. 

41 

31 

Rubber and rubber manufactures (including rubber substitutes), tyres and 
tyre repairing. 

42 

32 

Enamelware. 

43 

33 

Hume pipes and other cement and concrete products (including reinforced 
products). 

44 

34 

Asbestos and asbestos cement products. 

45 

35 

Bricks, tiles, lime and surkhi manufacturing. 

46 

36 

Lac. 

47 

37 

Turpentine and resin. 

48 

38 

Plastics (including manufacture of gramaplione records). 

49 

39 

Petroleum refining. 

50 

40 

Saw milling. 

51 

40A 

Wood chopping. 

52 

41 

Woodware (including furniture manufacturing). 

53 

41A 

Bamboo and cane products. 

54 

42 

Tea mcmufacturing. 

55 

43 

Tobacco products. 

56 

43A 

Bidi products. 

57 

44 

Groundnut decorticating, cashew -nut processing and dal manufacturing. 

58 

45 

Printing (including lithographing) and book-binding, embossing. 

59 

45A 

Rubber stamps. 

60 

46 

Webbing, narrow fabrics, embroidery and lace manufacturing, shawl repairing. 

61 

47 

Hosiery and other knitted goods. 

62 

48 

Thread and thread ball making. 

63 

49 

Textiles, dyeing, bleaching, finishing and processing (including mercerising, 
finishing, calendering, glazing, proofing, etc.). 

64 

50 

Clothing and tailoring including beddings and gunny bags repairing. 

65 

51 

Cotton ginning and pressing. 

66 

52 

Rope making. 

67 

53 

Silk miscellaneous. 
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APPENDIX B—cojrfrf. 


Serial 

Code 


No. 

No. 

Name of industries. 

68 

53A 

Silk roaring. 

69 

53B 

Silk reeling. 

70 

63C 

Silk weaving. 

71 

63D 

Artificial silk. * 

72 

64 

Jute pressing. 

73 

66 

Electricity generation and transformation. 

74 

66 

Automobiles and coach building including other vehicles. 

76 

67 

Ship building. 

76 

68 

Railway workshop. 

77 

*60 

Aircraft assembling — repairs and servicing. 

78 

61 

Railway wagon manufacturing. 

79 

62 

Textile machinery and accessories (bobbins, shuttles, healds, reeds, pickers, 
etc.). 

80 

63 

Unspecified industries except those shown below. 

81 

63A 

Gold and silverware, ornaments. 

82 

63B 

Hay cutting. 

83 

630 

Electroplating, minaplating and engraving. 

84 

63D 

Watch rei>airing, pen and spectacles repairing. 

86 

63E 

Toy making (earthen toys, paper toys, wooden toys, tin and other metal toys, 
celluloid toys). 

86 

63F 

Dairy. 

87 

63G 

Laundry, 

88 

63H 

Photographs and painting including signboard painting. 

89 

631 

Photo framing. 

90 

63.1 

Carta. 

91 

63K 

Apparel (cap making , hat making, turbans and shoe laces). 

92 

63L 

Button manufacturing. 

93 

63M 

Conch products. 

94 

63N 

Musical instruments. 

96 

630 

Wax products. 

96 

63P 

Mats. 

97 

63Q 

Sports goods. 

98 

63B 

Brush manufacture. 

99 

63S 

Simple types of mathematical instruments. 

100 

63T 

Coir and coir products. 


*69 is omitted, being ammunitions and explosives. 
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pation of the earners : IV — Annual income (last year) 
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VI — Detaili of crops grown last year : 



Jute 




































VIII — Agriciiltunil MptntM : 
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of Inveatigaiior {xnfuU) Unit 





SECTION C — Labour account for last year 



Total 






Total 






III. Lubricating Material- 
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SECTION E — Trade expenses during last yew 
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■ECTION P — Frodtiction during leut year 



Whether any difficulty experienced on account of competition from Indian mill-made goods (IM) or from foreign goods (F) . . , 
No.— Yes/IM/F. 

















SECTION B(I ) — Details of mctchineries and tools 



Signature of InspecUng Officer. Designation. 
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41 A Bamboo and cane products 
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All indn3tn>«' coTn'Mned 



List ot tools and aceossorios by industries 
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eaeral engineering and electrical engineering (exclud- 
ing generation and transformation of electrical 
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63D Watch repairing, pen and spectacles repairing 
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